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RESCH'S "LOGIA."" 

Dr. Resch's arduous labors have now culminated in this handsome 
volume, in which he gives in parallel columns of Greek and Hebrew 
what he conceives to be the original gospel. That gospel, according 
to his now well-known theory, was called "the Logia." It was com- 
posed in Hebrew by Matthew shortly after the death of Christ, was 
the main source of the three synoptic gospels, was used by Paul and 
John, and continued for many centuries to be known to the church 
writers. To varying translations from it are due not only the variations 
of the synoptic evangelists, but also many of the countless variant 
readings which crowd the apparatus criticus of the New Testament — 
especially those of the " western text " and of the early Fathers. To 
reconstruct it " all Hebraizing texts which point to a Hebrew original " 
may be used from the synoptists, also the "Agrapha," besides many 
passages which Dr. Resch's criteria enable him to select from the gos- 
pel of John and the epistles of the New Testament. 

The evidence for this comprehensive and imposing theory, of 
which the foregoing brief summary can pretend to give but an imper- 
fect account, has appeared insufficient to nearly all New Testament 
scholars, and criticisms already made over and over again by compe- 
tent reviewers need not here be repeated. The present volume is 
simply the practical working out of the theory in detail. In recon- 
structing the "Logia" the first two chapters of Matthew and of Luke 
are disregarded, as they were derived from the Bi/JAos IWo-ecos 'ltja-ov 
Xpurrdu, published elsewhere by Dr. Resch; of the other chapters 
there is included more than four-fifths of Matthew (out of 1023 vss. 
813 vss. and 19 parts of vss.) and nearly six-sevenths of Luke (out of 
1019 vss. 855 vss. and 17 parts of vss.); together with two-thirds of 
Mark (out of 678 vss. 448 vss. and 18 parts of vss.). 2 There is also 
some material suggested by John, the epistles, and the Apocalypse, or 

1 Die Logia Jesu nach dem griechischen und hebraischcn Text wiederhergestellt. Ein 
Versuch. Von Alfred Resch. Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1898. 
Pp. xxxiv-r-302. M. 10. 

* According to the view of Bernhard Weiss, to which Resch's theory is in some 
respects akin, but thirty-two passages of Mark, comprising only 262 verses, are 
dependent on the " Apostolic Source " or " Logia." 
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taken from apocryphal or patristic sources. The whole is carefully 
arranged in orderly chapters and sections, each with its heading. 

Unfortunately the work itself is done with a fanciful arbitrariness 
which the following characteristic example, taken at random, fairly 
illustrates. Mark 4 : 26-29 nas appeared to many scholars to be a 
secondary form of the parable more accurately represented by Matt. 
13:24-30, and has been, for that reason, ascribed by Weiss to the 
" Logia." Resch denies the identity of the two parables, but, although 
thus deprived of the main support for Weiss' view, holds fast to the 
idea that Mark's parable came from the " Logia." The evidence con- 
sists in the fact that John 12 : 24 and 1 Cor. 15 : 36 f. contain refer- 
ences to a grain of wheat, and that a number of early writers use not 
quite exactly one or another of the three passages, or develop in their 
own way a similar line of thought ; and further in a reading of Codex 
Colbertinus. This twelfth-century MS. of the Old Latin (as edited by 
Belsheim, whose editions have, at best, to be used with caution) reads, 
namely, at Mark 4: 27, quite unsupported and, one would say, by an 
obvious scribal transposition : " et dormiat et semen surgat diem et 
noctem et germinet et crescat, dum nescit ille." Out of this mate- 
rial Dr. Resch constructs the following, which he asks us to accept as a 
Greek representation of the original of Mark's parable. I give the 
ordinary text of Mark in a parallel column : 

Mark 4:26-20. Resch, Logia viii, 18-20. 

(26) kch IXeyev outcus iarlv r) y3a- (18) (cat lAeyev ovrcos coriv r) y3a- 
cnXtia tov Otov ws avBpwxo*; /SaA.}/ tov crtAeia tov Oeov, o>s kokkos o-itou 
ffiropov im ri?s yqi f^'fifi £ 'S ryv yv v > 

(27) (cat KaOcvfyj (cat kyiiprrrax vvkto. (19) (cat KaOev&rj 6 o-iropoi (cat iyel- 
Kal r)p,epav, (cat 6 orropos /SAaora (cat pryrax wkto. kcu. rj/xipav (cat fSXaxrra (cat 
jxriKvvrjTai cos ovk oTSev airos. /^(cwirrat, a>s ovk otSev. 

(28) avTopArxj r) yrj Kapiro<poptT, (20) (cat ytVerat irpioTOV x°P T<K > 
irpmrov \6prov, etrev (TT<i)(yv, arev etrev ord^vs, utcv irXypyp o-itos *v 
ic\r)prj crtrov ev T<5 <rra)(yi. t<j> <TTa.)(y'i- orav 8c iy yrj Kapirocpopei, 

(29) orav 8c irapaSdi 6 KapTr6s,ev$vs dVooTcAAa to Sporavov, on irapeo-T»/- 
d7roo"T«AA« to Sptiravov, 0V1 rapcon/- Key o Oepur/xos. 

(C€V 6 6epto-p.os. 

It should be added that Dr. Resch's three verses are marked with 
a dagger, to indicate that their "original verbal form is especially 
uncertain," and that for eight words (here underlined) variant read- 
ings of equal value {gleichwertige Varianten) are given in footnotes. 
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Comment on all this is unnecessary, especially when the following 
amazing sentences, relating to the matter, are quoted from the Paral- 
leltexte zu Matthaus und Marcus : "The radical kinship between John 
12 : 24 and Mark 4 : 26 ff. is shown in the differing words for the seed : 
OTropos (Mark 4 : 26) =crwep[m (Clem. Rom.)=KOK<cos o-irov (Theophil., 
Iren., John, Paul, also Aphraates) ="1313 , which is used in Targum 
and Mishna in the sense 'granum' (Fttrst, I, 271)" (p. 154); and, 
"The kinship between Mark 4:26ff. and 1 Cor. 15:37 and John 
12 : 24, which appears prominently in the extra-canonical parallels, can 
only be explained by a text of the pre-canonical source in which the 
sleep or death of the grain of seed thrown into the earth was declared 
to be necessary in order that it might awake and fructify" (p. 156). 

The companion parable, Matt. 13:24-30, Dr. Resch also ascribes 
to the "Logia." As evidence he uses the fact that Epiphanius gives a 
very free reproduction of it, probably derived from a Manichaean 
source. He says {Paralleltexte zu Matthaus und Marcus, p. 145) : "The 
divergences [between Matthew and Epiphanius] are of such a charac- 
ter that they are explicable only as differences of version and redaction, 
and thus bear witness to the fact that the parable and its interpretation 
are derived from the Source." In fact, he is inclined to think that the 
Manichee had preserved our Lord's words in some respects better than 
the gospel of Matthew. As to this argument it can only be said that 
the passage in Epiphanius is interesting and worth investigating, but 
that it is certainly founded on the canonical Matthew, and does not 
prove anything whatever about the " Logia." The volume before us 
is the product of an interminable series of similar examples of the fal- 
lacy non sequitur. 

Dr. Resch has several startling bits of historical construction 
relating to his " Logia." He says that it was signed at the end by 
its author Matthew, and he makes this out by putting at the end of 
the book the list of apostles, closing with ko.1 'lovSav rov 'Io-Kapiam/v, 
ko.1 «/x€ rov MarOdiov. This is based on a fragment of the Jewish-Chris- 
tian Gospel according to Matthew known to Epiphanius, in which our 
Lord names the apostles : tfcA.efap.j7v 'lioawrjv .... koX 'Iou'Sav rov 
'lo-Kapiwrrpr, Kal cr« rov Mar&uoy KaOe^o/JLfvov iirl to? TfXmviov «KaA.e<ra, kox 
rjKo\ov6r)(rcis fioi. But the whole passage quoted by Epiphanius is obvi- 
ously founded on our canonical gospels and sheds no light on their 
sources. 

Another discovery is that the originator of the "western text" of 
the gospels was the same as the originator of the canon of four gospels, 
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and was the Jewish-Christian "presbyter Aristo of Pella" {Theologi- 
sche Studien B. Weiss dargebracht, p. no). Further, it appears that the 
MS. of the Logia in Hebrew was kept in the library at Cassarea, and 
read there (with some difficulty, as Dr. Resch suggests) by the redactor 
of the pseudo-Ignatian epistles and the Apostolic Constitutions, who 
refers to it by its title of ra Xoyta (Paralleltexte zu Lucas, pp. 810 ff.). 
This last point deserves a word. The passage in question is Ps.Ign. 
ad Smyrn., iii, which quotes verbatim Acts 1 :n, 3 introducing it by 
<£ao-t yap to Aoyta. Dr. Resch appears to be ignorant of the fact that 
ra Xoyta was commonly used in the early centuries to designate the 
Holy Scriptures, a usage of which Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural 
Religion, pp. 172 ff., gives copious examples. We may add, in passing, 
that when Dr. Resch finds in the occasional Old Testament use of the 
Hebrew D" 1 *!^ (e. g., 1 Kings n : 41) as a book-title to mean "acts" a 
justification for his title, Ta Aoyta 'Irjo-oC = ySlTJT "H^Ji it would have 
been better to mention that in those cases no Greek version trans- 
lates D^-Q^ by Aoyta. 

The collections of material which Dr. Resch has published in the 
Agrapha, and especially in the Aussercanonische Paralleltexte, have 
permanent usefulness, but his strange inability to see what does and 
what does not constitute reasonable proof renders worthless all his 
results. The present book contains results, with little or no new mate- 
rial, and its value is proportionally slight. 

James Hardy Ropes. 

Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge. 



Resch has given us the prolegomena to his Hebrew " Logia" in his 
Paralleltexte, I, 83-152, where his arguments regarding the language 
of the primitive gospel are set forth, and his views as to the character 
of the various Greek translations which he assumes, and their relation 
to the original, are expressed at some length. What he says respecting 
the nature of the Hebrew of his reconstructed gospel is merely this, 
that it is " the idiom used by Delitzsch, Dalman, and Salkinson in their 
translations of the New Testament" (loc. cit., pp. 107 f.). This is rather 
indefinite, to be sure. The translations of Salkinson and Delitzsch 
(or Delitzsch-Dalman) differ widely from each other at just this point, 

3 Dr. Resch has wrongly omitted the article i before &va\i)p<f>9els in printing the 
passage from Pseudo-Ignatius. 
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the kind of Hebrew in which they are made. 4 The former strove to 
imitate the classical language, with the result that its renderings were 
often either hopelessly awkward or else untrue to the original. 
Delitzsch's New Testament employed a curious artificial idiom of its 
own, constructed partly from the Old Testament Hebrew, partly from 
the Hebrew of the Mishna, with the principal aim of following the 
Greek as closely as possible. His translation, finally revised by Dal- 
man in 1892, was well suited to its purposes ; it is hardly necessary to 
say, however, that those who believe in a primitive Hebrew gospel 
could not look here for the idiom which they suppose to underlie our 
Greek texts. It is, therefore, to be regretted that Resch has not 
expressed himself more definitely. It is very likely the fact that his 
aim is not so much to reconstruct the "original Hebrew" as to furnish 
an objective demonstration of the theories advanced in his exhaustive 
Ausser canonise he Paralleltexte. If this is the case, the question of the 
type of Hebrew employed by him loses somewhat in importance ; but 
it is far from being a matter of comparative indifference, for in 
numerous places the success or failure of his demonstration depends 
on this very question of the idiom postulated ; moreover, he proceeds 
everywhere on the tacit assumption that at least one of the several 
translators followed closely a text resembling the one which he pre- 
sents. 

Comparison of the other Hebrew versions of the New Testament 
shows that Resch's translation is based chiefly on Delitzsch-Dalman. 
This version is often reproduced without change, or nearly unchanged, 
as, for example, in Log. xxii, 34-43 = Luke 16 : 1-8; sometimes it is 
abandoned in favor of Salkinson ; again, in many places Resch goes 
his own way. As a rule, however, from which deviations are only 
occasional, his Hebrew is the result of an extensive, though superficial, 
revision of Delitzsch ; the chief purpose of the revision being to imi- 
tate more closely the wording and order of the Greek. It must be 
borne in mind that the text which he translates is very frequently a 
mixed text which he himself has constructed, and that his theory 
requires him to take into account a multitude of variant readings, and 
provide for them, so far as possible, in the Hebrew. This being the 
case, it is plain that the task of remodeling was no easy one, but that a 
great amount of labor must have been expended on it. 

As to the merits of the Hebrew version which he has thus made, 

4 See Dalman in Hebraica (= American Journal of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures), Vol. IX, pp. 228 £f. 
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the verdict must be decidedly unfavorable. It is a success neither on 
the linguistic nor on the critical side. So far as it is his own work, it 
is clumsy and inaccurate, and, in every way, most unpleasant reading. 
In the first place, his attempt to model the Hebrew closely on the 
Greek of our gospels (a very dubious undertaking, even in the hands 
of an expert) has resulted disastrously. The following examples may 
serve to illustrate this : viii, 5, -jK£ b« D« t TKO Xb *\WST\ "pi 
bfcOtiT tin rnn& (« M «* T * irpofiaTa. to. airoXinXorra olkov 'lapar/X.). This 
is impossible Hebrew, xxxii, 40, iSPQ TabRH TOi tTiTl = Karnp- 
rioyxevos Se eorai o p.a.6rfTr)s o>s 6 SiSao-xaAos avrov. xxxii i, 27, "Q*lS bbBtVl 
TQJO riTH = irpo<rrjv!;a.TO, tov avrov Aoyov tbrmv. There are a good 
many such passages, in which the translation is made to fit the 
Greek exactly, but with a total sacrifice of Hebrew idiom. An illus- 
tration of the way in which the attempt to follow the Greek tenses 
results in confusion is afforded by xxviii, 47. The Greek (Luke 14 : 9, 
Cod. D) reads: kou TrpoatkOtav b StiirvoKk-qTotp eim; (" var." «p«) (tov ktX. 

This was rendered by Delitzsch : -pbtf T0K1 K"ipn 821 • In 

Resch the reading is : "pbtf ~\WC*\ JOpH *G1 , which is strange 

Hebrew, to say the least. In iv, 4, by simply transposing into the 
Greek order Hebrew clauses which in another order (as, e. g., in 
Delitzsch) would be unobjectionable, mere nonsense is obtained. This 
is, perhaps, the most striking example of utter disregard of Hebrew 
syntax to be found in the book. The danger of this method of tinker- 
ing the translation of another, without paying due heed to rules of 
grammar, is particularly well illustrated in xi, 55-57, the denunciation 
of Capernaum. In 55 the city is first masculine ({"IPX , and masculine 
adjective), then feminine ("Tiri, also footnote, "''T'tflin); in 56 it is 
feminine ( h i5il"0); in 57 it is again masculine (Tp312). Cf. the ver- 
sions of Delitzsch and Salkinson, and Resch 's Paralleltcxtc, III, 187! 
Another illustration is xiii, 1 1 (cf. Delitzsch), which, in the form given 
by Resch, defies construction. 

It is to be noticed that, in spite of this mechanical method of fitting 
translation to text, there are many passages in which Resch has not 
followed his own Greek. Such, for example, are iv, 2 (cf. Delitzsch- 
Dalman) ; iv, 8 (the word M'Ur'l taken from Delitzsch, where it is in 
place); vii, 37 ; ix, 6, 40, where D^SlliJ is not a translation of io-Kvk- 
fiivoi, but of (KkcXv/ievoi (here Resch really had an opportunity to make 
a plausible correction of the received text, but did not take it) ; x, 7 ; 
xi, 42; xxiii, 9; xxvii, 41; etc. See also ii, 13, 16; both quotations 
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from the Old Testament, where his Hebrew neither corresponds to his 
own Greek nor follows the Old Testament reading ; iii, 9, where for 
three lines his Hebrew (quoted from Isa. 61 : 1 f.) does not at any 
point correspond to his Greek. 

In other respects, also, Resch's Hebrew is not above reproach. In 
v, 7, for example, the perfect tense HJp3 is out of place. In vi, 21, the 
adjective DtiJK is used in a way that is not permissible. In viii, 19, he 
has misunderstood his Greek ; hence the strange *lbX3 • ix, 40, read 
UTK instead of D^TEjH- xv, 26-30, the genders are sorely confused; 
see especially 29 ! In xxiii, 28, "1123^5 is used in a false way. Notice 
also ii, 11, fibril "HnKI; vii, 40, "nb fHDn = "he repented;" xiii, 
10, ItYlK irTD^bo^l , etc. In vi, 40; ix, 26; xi, 55 (note); xv, 30; 
xvi, 31 ; xxxv, 9, he has constructed forms which. the Hebrew gramma- 
rians would not recognize, xxiv, 1, 2, he renders to ayaOa iXOeiv Set 
by K"ub "T^IS fliaton , and ra K<u<a dvayioj IXOtlv by T'S'njl tYiyin 

. , t I ■ • : - ' • • : tt 

K"Qb ; V~ being apparently intended as feminine plural ending. For 
an example of a rendering that is mere nonsense, see ii, 4, where John 
the Baptist is made to decline the honor of baptizing Jesus in the 
words : bbtfjn ttS tlTOD bSlfct fctb ■ Resch evidently supposes this to 
be a translation of ov Svvarov tariv on tov dpirayjuov 5 TrapaXafipdvo), 
adopted by him from an extra-canonical source. 

The point of chief interest in Resch's new version, and that which 
he had principally in view in preparing it, is the attempted demonstra- 
tion of an original Hebrew source, which was used by those who com- 
piled our Greek gospels. Students of the New Testament will turn 
first of all to the evidence of this nature presented in the book before 
us ; for it is to be presumed that one who has gone over the whole 
ground so thoroughly will have found and set forth whatever proof is 
to be had. But here, again, the reader is doomed to disappointment. 
The book is even weaker on the critical than on the philological side. 

On every page "variant readings" are recorded; very often the 
attempt is made, with evident painstaking, to explain two or more 
Greek words of different signification by a single Hebrew word ; in a 
few cases the attempt is made to show that one of the Greek translators 
misunderstood the original, or translated from a corrupt text. But, 
aside from the fact that the underlying theory of manifold translation 
breaks down completely, again and again (as in vi, 34, 36, 39, 42 ; vii, 

5 In his Paralleltexte, II, 58, Resch speaks of this word ipray/jiv = rapinam as 
"dunkel." Can there be any doubt that it owes its origin to the ipirayfjis, rapina, of 
Phil. 2:6? 
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37; ix, 6, 15; xii, 32; xvi, 38; xvii, 23, 25; xviii, 6; xxxiv, 48), the 
way in which Resch deals with the evidence before him in single cases 
destroys at the start all confidence in his work. The reader can hardly 
believe his eyes, for example, when he sees Resch emend iv&v/jui ydpov, 
xxviii, 66, to ivSv/xaTo. p.ov ( ! ), and translate by ^jS , in the face of 
external evidence, common sense, and his own text in 64 and 65. 

In his Paralleltexte, loc. cit., p. 108, Resch has remarked that the 
LXX translation "offers many and instructive analogies, which may 
aid in the reconstruction of the original Hebrew text in the New Tes- 
tament." But in his use of these "analogies" Resch shows a most 
complete absence of critical judgment, as well as a surprising lack of 
acquaintance with the Hebrew language. Take* for a striking example, 
his reconstruction (viii, 22) of the clause of Matt. 13:44 reading: Sv 
evptov avOpwiros cKprnj/ev, "[treasure] which a man found, and hid." The 
footnote reads : " Tatian, opvrreiv, Mt. Kpvirrav. Vgl. Amos ix. 2 : 
"PMT Dl$ = LXX : eav KaraKpy^Sxriv, al. KaTopvySunv." Accordingly 
(?) the Greek is restored as follows : o v evpiov tk mpv£ev k<u (.Kpvxj/ev, and 
the Hebrew original is given as inKattl WTlFirPI UTX 1K2E "ITEX- 
Passing over the fact that the assumption on which the argument is 
based, namely, that the context in which the one Greek "variant" is 
found closely resembles that containing the other, is not true, what 
could in"inn ,, *| possibly mean here ? The verb is not used in this way 
either in classical or in late Hebrew, and the form given is grammati- 
cally impossible in the present context. 

A fair sample of the "parallel translations" in our gospels is found 
in xi, 55 : "And thou, Capernaum, who hast been exalted to heaven." 
As is well known, the best-attested Greek reading (Matt. 11 : 23 ; Luke 
10 : 15) is m vfurfrjoy, which must then be interpreted, not without dif- 
ficulty, as a question. Other MSS. offer 17 vi/rw&Za-a, the reading of the 
received text. Resch explains these two readings as derived, respect- 
ively, from Q7jiian (sic) and DttilEH • Passing over the obvious 
fact that the first letter of this p.r) was derived, by a copyist's error, 
from the preceding Katpapvaovp. (cf. the Lewis Syriac in Matthew), the 
clause D^OTH IS DEYtOn, in which H is regarded as the interroga- 
tive particle, would be lame at best ; and that a Greek translator who 
knew even a little of the Hebrew language could render it by /«j w^to- 
Orjay (!) is quite beyond belief. 

In most of the cases of double translation adduced by Resch, this 
mechanical treatment of the Greek texts is combined with disregard of 
the actual meaning and use of the Hebrew word ; as, for example, in 
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xxxv, 48, where kcu papTvpia irvev )xaTo<; irapa.K\rJTov is rendered W153^1 
PlX^QStl )"Pfl . Perhaps the extreme example of this sort is to be 
found in xxxi, 34, where the word b^H (left unpointed) is made to 
explain the words <*8iv and nayU, respectively, in the " parallel pas- 
sages" ( !) Luke 21 : 34 and 1 Thess. 5 : 3. Equally striking for its 
disregard of Hebrew usage is xxxii, 5, where the first word of John 
13:1, irpo 8« rfjs eopTr)*;, is said to be a translation of Dlp^3 ; while the 
reading of Matt. 26 : 17, rrj Se Trpmry riav aZ,vjx<av, is explained as the 
same word read Dl'pS ! In xii, 20, " Whoever gives a cup of water 
.... shall by no means lose his reward," there are two readings : 
airoXecrri (transitive) and diroX^rat (intransitive ; p.ur06s being the sub- 
ject). Resch explains that the latter is a translation of "OS" 1 ; the 
former, of 12150 • But acquaintance with Hebrew usage would have 
shown him that this is impossible. TSX is a causative piel, meaning, 
in the first instance, " to destroy." In such a passage as xxvii, 8 (" gain- 
ing the whole world and losing his soul " ), where Resch also employs 
it, it is quite in place as the translation of airoktar) ; but in the context 
before us it could not possibly be used. Even worse is vi, 34 (^TD3, 
SiflD), where the only possible translation of Resch's Hebrew is: "Do 
not hide yourself from your creditor"! The three or four other 
instances of the kind upon which Resch bases his argument have even 
less claim to serious attention than those already mentioned. 

In conclusion, it must be said that, so far as this translation is con- 
cerned, Resch has contributed nothing of value to the discussion as to 
the origin of the gospels. He has not, in this book, pointed out any 
characteristic Hebrew idioms or constructions, or succeeded at any 
point in making his claim of a primitive Hebrew gospel seem plau- 
sible. And if the possibility of the existence of such a gospel were 
admitted, there could certainly be no reason for supposing that the 
peculiar product before us bears any close resemblance to it. It is a 
pity that a scholar of so great industry and wide learning as Resch 
should have wasted his time on this version, which has no redeeming 
features. 

Charles C. Torrey. 

Andover Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass. 



